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The Ethereal Trumpeters 


ISTANT AND ALONE, near the Continental Divide in north- 

western Wyoming, lies a lake nestled under a towering rock 
escarpment known as Hawk’s Rest. ‘This is a mother-region of 
rivers, birthplace of the Yellowstone and the Thoroughfare. 
Spring comes in June and winter is born in October. Man 
comes rarely for the lake lies a long trail-ride, thirty miles or 
more, from the nearest highway or even primitive road. It is 
not a large lake, as lakes go — maybe half a mile long and about 
as wide. Of course there are many such exquisite little bodies 
of water in that faraway mountain region but this one is espe- 
cially distinguished because it is a chosen resting place of the 
Trumpeter Swan. 

The eye and spirit are rewarded by the sight of these snowy- 
white creatures — majestic they are, the largest waterfowl in 
the world. Once they may have flown their aerial mountain 
pathways in companies of hundreds or even thousands but this 
is pure speculation because the records of their early abundance 
are questionable. Today we know only too well — they are on 
the borderline of survival. Merely some five hundred in all 
remain in our own country, with perhaps a somewhat larger 
number in the more northerly waterways in Canada. How- 
ever, it is good to know that efforts for their protection in recent 
years are aiding them and their numbers are actually increasing. 
All they ask is to be left alone — it is not much! How greatly 
we need to endeavor and to hope that they shall not disappear 
from the earth. 

For several days in late August we camped by “Swan Lake.” 
Already there was the first restlessness of autumn in wind and 
sky. Overnight the mountaintops would be brushed with fresh 
snow, no Rrra: than the swans who now and again, effort- 
lessly, would fly from one lake-corner to feother: lifted by 
wings that spread eight feet from tip to tip. In the dead of 
night, from the depths of our heavy sleep, we would hear 
their Eumpeting. And so we think of them as the “ethereal 


trumpeters.” 


Dinhite Osho 


Head-dresses of Bird of Paradise feathers are 
treasured heirlooms in New Guinea tribes. The 
men at left and right have plumes of the rare 


King of Saxony’s thrust through their noses. 
(Photographs by the Author) 


ROUND TRIP 
TO NEW GUINEA 


By GEORGE SCOTT 
Head Keeper of Birds 


—¥ XACTLY a quarter of a century ago I came 

| ee near being sent to New Guinea as a 

field assistant to General Curator Emeritus 
Crandall, then Curator of Birds, when he was 
making his great expedition for Birds of Paradise. 
Now I have just returned from my own expedi- 
tion to New Guinea to bring back the Birds of 
Paradise that Sir Edward Hallstrom presented to 
the Zoos of San Diego, St. Louis, Chicago and 
New York, and what a difference a quarter of a 
century has made! 

It took Mr. Crandall seven months by boat 
and afoot. I left New York on April 25 and re- 
turned on July 14, just a little more than 11 
weeks out and back. Mr. Crandall had to find 
and catch his own birds, of course, while mine 
were already caught and waiting for me. But 
even so, the airplane has made a tremendous dif- 
ference in zoological collecting. The ruggedness 
has gone out of a round trip to New Guinea for 
Birds of Paradise. A good thing, too, for I am 
twenty-five years older than I was a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Mr. Crandall has agreed to write about the 
actual birds I brought back, so here I shall give 
only a sort of diary of the journey as a way of 
providing a “setting” for these jewels of our Bird 
House. They are spectacular in themselves, but if 
you know a little about the place they came from 
I think you can appreciate them more. 


he Way IT Is Nowapays, you leave New York 
International Airport at breakfast time on Sat- 
urday and the next Wednesday you have break- 
fast in Sydney (having sacrificed a day on the 
International Date Line along the way). My 
breakfast in Sydney was not as happy as it might 


have been, because all my baggage had been left 
in Honolulu. 

In the week of waiting that had to be endured 
before a plane left Sydney for Nondugl, the sta- 
tion in the Wahgi Valley of New Guinea where 
the Birds of Paradise were being kept for my 
arrival, there was barely time to do the minimum 
things that a bird man would want to do on his 
first trip to Australia. My eyes began popping 
that first day in Sydney when Sir Edward led me 
into an inner office that I can only describe as a 
little private museum of Birds of Paradise — 
mounted birds, of course, but you don’t soon for- 
get your first sight of even a mounted King of 
Saxony’s with its long, swooping crest-feathers, 
or the Ribbon-tailed with even longer white 
plumes. 

Back in 1928 Mr. Crandall’s guide and com- 
panion on his Bird of Paradise expedition was 
John E. “Pop” Ward, now 87 years old and still 
living at Balmain on the outskirts of Sydney. 
Talking to him, I learned what a Bird of Para- 
dise expedition was like in the old days, for it was 
Pop Ward who brought the first Blue Bird of 
Paradise out of New Guinea in 1920. There are 
still cannibals in New Guinea —or would-be 
cannibals — but they are under strict control. It 
wasn’t so then. White men occasionally did dis- 
appear into a village pot. Once Pop was invited 
and even urged by a group of natives to visit their 
village. Their insistence made him suspicious 
and he refused to go. Later he found out that he 
was to have been the main dish at a feast. 

I hated to say “so long” to this grand old man 
whose name will always be associated with fabu- 
lous exploits in the field of New Guinea orni- 
thology. He walked down to the ferry with me, 
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and the last I saw of him was when he was trudg- 
ing up the hill, head down, body bent forward, 
just as he must have looked climbing Mt. Kabena 
on his Blue Bird of Paradise quest. 

I won't even try to describe the Taronga Zoo- 
logical Park where Sir Edward took me a couple 
of days later. But I shan’t soon forget an Empress 
of Germany's Bird of Paradise and 16 Blue 
Manucodes flitting about together in one cage — 
or a round dozen Lawes’ and Carola’s Birds of 
Paradise in another. Quantities of Magnificents, 
Greaters, Superbs, Salvadoris—all the great 
names in Bird of Paradise lore! 

There was just time for a two-day trip down 
to Queensland to see another old friend of the 
Zoological Society, David Fleay, the “Platypus 
Man,” who brought our Cecil, Penelope and 
Betty in 1947. In the past couple of years they 
have established their own prosperous and fasci- 
nating wildlife park at Tallebudgera Creek, West 
Burleigh, just outside Brisbane. David has a tame 
Platypus named Teddy that loves to be played 
with, and all sorts of animals are a part of the 
family —a Wombat and a Barking Owl, for in- 
stance. While I was there somebody brought in a 
baby Pademelon Wallaby which the Fleays took 
in stride. Their daughter, Rosemary, made an 
artificial pouch and put the tiny creature to bed 
after giving it a good feed from a bottle. 

The week of waiting for a plane finally came 
to an end and in a matter of hours we were in 
Port Moresby — definitely in New Guinea where 
the Birds of Paradise come from. In 1928 Port 
Moresby had been Mr. Crandall’s jumping-off 
place; the Papuan Hotel the actual center where 
his expedition got together. It is still there, its 
face lifted and modernized a bit, perhaps, but still 
the Papuan Hotel. I was glad that our plane was 
grounded because of storms over the Owen Stan- 
ley Mountains so that I got to spend the night in 
that hotel where the Zoological Society’s other 
Bird of Paradise expedition had started. 

You get into the remoter part of New Guinea 
by stages, one plane seldom connecting directly 
with another. Impatient as I was to get on to 
Nondug] and see our birds, I was pleased to have 
a stop at Lae, for that is Bird of Paradise country, 
too, and it gave me a chance to get into condi- 
tion. An old chap I met in Lae runs a sawmill 
eight miles out of the town and he often saw 
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Birds of Paradise around the mill. The only way 
to get out there is by taxi, so I hired a taxi and 
went Bird of Paradise hunting in luxury. Hunt- 
ing is all I did, though. The manager of the mill 
sent one of his native boys out into the bush 
with me as a guide, but the boy knew very little 
about where to look, and I knew less. It was 
rough going; the boy had to hack a path every 
foot of the way and of course our noise would 
have frightened every bird in the neighborhood. 
Probably it was too late in the day, anyway. 
Nevertheless I could hear Birds of Paradise call- 
ing, even though I couldn’t see them. Nothing 
to see except parrots and fruit pigeons and bee- 
eaters —all of them birds that would have thrilled 
me if I hadn’t been intent on the great prizes. 

Thomas Gilliard, the ornithologist who is now 
working at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York and who discovered and 
named Margaret's Blue Bird of Paradise, had vis- 
ited that exact area and the mill people had 
pointed out to him some birds that must have 
been Count Raggi’s or Count Salvadori’s. 

Well, I didn’t see any Birds of Paradise, but I 
had heard them, and that was getting nearer and 
making it all more real. That night I crept home 
dead tired, for I had been walking for several 
hours through thick brush, with gum boots on. 

On Wednesday, May 15, I went out to the Lae 
Airport ready to take the plane to Nondugl. 
Naturally, it was grounded —I began to feel as 
if I were never going to get to that valley station 
where my birds were waiting. The trouble is 
that New Guinea mountains are high and tricky, 
and unless there is perfect visibility the pilots 
are not allowed to fly over them. Sometimes 
they're grounded for days on end. It turned out 
all right, though, for we left the next morning. 

I knew that Bird of Paradise plumes are com- 
mon ornaments of the natives in these parts, but 
up to now I had been in the more civilized areas 
and I hadn’t see any. That was soon remedied, 
for at the plane’s first stop, at Garoka, my eye fell 
on an impressive figure in the crowd of half- 
naked natives that surrounded the plane. It was 
a Baiyer River chief with a plume of the Six- 
plumed Bird of Paradise thrust through a hole in 
his nose. He stood out even more spectacularly 
because he was wearing a head-dress of Lesser 
Superb and Stephanie tail feathers. 


- 


if Lae Mr. Scott went scouting for 
irds of Paradise by taxi and then 
foot. He reached the Markham River 
there he heard several birds calling. 


Baiyer River itself was the next stop, and there 
New Guinea showed itself in the raw — really 
the raw. Hundreds of natives swarmed around, 
some of them to help unload the plane and others 
just to see the white men. They backed away 
when I stepped out. My white hair frightened 
them, I was told. However, they soon got over 
that. 

Quite a number of women in the crowd 
seemed to have mutilated hands. The tips of 
their fingers were cut off. That was a mystery 
until I learned that cutting the ends of your 
fingers off is a sign of mourning — and not only 
for a member of the family. The death of a 
favorite pig or dog is an excuse for chopping your 
fingers off, too. One woman had the ends of 


three fingers removed on one hand, and two on 
another. She must have had an epidemic in her 
family or her livestock. It seems that when they 
get ready to put on mourning, they give them- 
selves a sharp whack on the elbow with a hatchet, 
to numb the arm temporarily, and then go to 
work on the fingers. Afterwards they dip their 
hands in cold charcoal, and the following day 
pack them in clay. They almost never get 
infections. 

Each stop of the plane took us deeper into 
New Guinea —a matter of only a few minutes’ 
flying time, but of many days if you were afoot. 
Civilization moved backward in about the same 
proportion. At Hagen every native face was 
paiuted and most of the men wore shells in their 
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noses. Benze was the same, and then, in a mere 
half hour, we came to a smooth landing on the 
airstrip at Nondugl —the end of the long road 
that started at the Bronx Zoo. 


A hee Waucr Vattey is a broad, flat plateau at 
5,500 feet elevation, and Sir Edward’s agri- 
cultural station at Nondugl is one of the few 
spots inhabited by white people. Mountains ring 
it around and clouds drift across their summits 
and roll down the heavily forested sides. It is, 
I should think, a kind of primitive paradise; the 
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earth is fertile and all sorts of crops from coffee 
to corn, beans and tomatoes grow quickly and 
well. As, indeed, they should, with a daytime 
temperature of 70 to 80 degrees and adequate 
rainfall. 

Barry Osborn, the Station manager, and Fred 
Shaw Mayer made me welcome. I could hardly 
wait to look at the collection that Shaw Mayer 
had formed, some of which I was to take home. 
There it was, in neat screened cages with palm- 
thatch shelters: Ribbon-tails, Salvadoris, Mayr’s 
Gorgetted, the Golden - crowned Six - plumed, 


ae 
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Finschs, Long-tailed, Blues, Kings, Magnificents, 
MacGregors, all in splendid condition —as any 
collection of Shaw Mayer's would be, of course — 


and almost all of them either species or subspecies 


I had never seen before. 

I stayed in Nondugl for six weeks, from May 
14 to June 29, for it took that long to work out all 
the complicated schedules for getting me and the 
birds back to the United States by air. My diary 
for the period is full of references to “sing-sings” 
that I attended at one place or another, and it 
would seem that I was having a continual holiday. 
Actually the sing-sings, or native dances, were 


; 
merenent aviaries for Birds of Par- 
. 


adise have been established at the 
station at Nondugl. Our birds were 
kept here until Mr. Scott arrived. 


Waiting to leave Nondugl — 82 boxes, 
each containing one bird. They are 
fierce fighters and if shipped to- 
gether would soon kill each other. 


highly incidental, for I had a busy six weeks. I 
soon took over the care of the collection in order 
to learn the peculiarities of individual birds, their 
food requirements and the problems I would have 
to solve on the way back. 

Obviously there were a lot of Birds of Paradise 
in the area. At one sing-sing I went to with Sir 
Edward — who came out to spend a little time at 
the station — there were some 300 natives and 
every man wore plumes. I figured that 1,500 to 
2,000 Birds of Paradise contributed their skins to 
the colorfulness of that dance. Collecting live 
Birds of Paradise by white men is strictly regulated 
under permit, but the natives can kill with bow 
and arrow all they want for ornament. They kill 
only adult birds, seven years old or older, for it is 
only then that the plumes are at their best. 

One man wore the plumes of fourteen Count 
Salvadori’s Bird of Paradise. Plenty of them were 
decorated with the lovely plumes of the King of 
Saxony’s which nobody has ever seen alive out- 
side of New Guinea and Australia. 

These sing-sings are, I suppose, wonderful “re- 


On June 29 an airplane arrived at Nondugl 
and Mr. Scott was ready to start for home with 
his precious cargo. Although he travelled by 
air, he was more than two weeks en route. 


laxation” for the natives, but I would find them 
pretty monotonous. They go on for months, and 
not much gets done in the fields or anywhere else 
while a sing-sing is going on. It’s a chance for 
everyone to show off his wealth of feather decora- 
tion and even a little sing-sing brings out a for- 
tune in Bird of Paradise plumes. 

As a result of this demand for plumes, the 
birds have been pretty well cleaned out of some 
regions. As a matter of fact, while Sir Edward 
and I were at one sing-sing, a Lululi, or chief, 
came up to Sir Edward and asked if he would sell 
some of the birds in his collection there at Non- 
dugl! When a New Guinea native wants to buy 
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Birds of Paradise from a white man, that’s news! 

The number of Birds of Paradise in New 
Guinea must be really tremendous, for this 
plume-wearing has been going on for a long, 
long time, and it’s still possible to see the birds 
even on casual walks. For instance, I walked to 
the village of Bambna, a few miles from Nondugl, 
heard a Bird of Paradise calling, and soon spotted 
it—a Count Salvadori’s—in a native garden. 
He was displaying in a tree and nobody except 
myself was paying any attention. The next day 
I took another walk and at an hour’s distance 
from Nondugl I saw three Count Salvadori’s in 
one tree, one of them dancing. Naturally I was 
excited and thought I would do some collecting 
on my own, but nobody in the village was inter- 
ested in snaring them. I had no equipment my- 
self, so I had to pass them up. But it was a hard 
thing to walk away and leave three Salvadoris. 


we 


Actually, if permits could have been arranged, 
I would have gone into the bush with a party of 
natives in search of more Ribbon-tails for the col- 
lection, but it couldn’t be done. 

So, caring for the collection by day, paying 
visits to the handful of white people in the valley 
and occasionally going to a sing-sing to look re- 
gretfully at the Bird of Paradise plumes bobbing 
on the heads of the dancers, I passed the weeks 
while transportation was being arranged. 

On June 29 everything was cleared and at 
4:30 o'clock in the afternoon everything was 
loaded on the plane and I said good-bye to Non- 
dugl. I don’t suppose I shall ever see that story- 
book valley again, but it is a good place to re- 
member. Surely there are few such Edens left 
in the world today. 

The next two weeks I would rather not re- 
member, for the most part, for they were largely 
filled with worries about airplanes — would they 
come, or wouldn’t they? — about the effect of 
the heat on the birds, and about supplies of food 
for the collection. The route home was one of 
constant stops and layovers: Nondugl, Medang, 
Manus Cin the Admiralties), Guam, Wake, Mid- 
way, Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Diego, back to 
Los Angeles, Albuquerque, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Chicago and at last New York in the eve- 
ning of July 14. 

Manus toughened me to the return journey, 
however. There was supposed to be a quick 
plane connection out of there, but word was 
waiting that the plane would be along “sometime 
between July 1 and 6.” And I had just enough 
fresh pawpaw to feed until I got to Guam. 

Wing Commander Coombs was most helpful 
there at Manus. He gave me a whole hangar 
for the birds —it was the coolest spot on the 
island. There wasn’t much fruit, even pawpaw, 
to be had, but the Wing Commander sent a sol- 
dier out in a jeep to round up what he could for 
me. Fortunately it was enough, because I was 
thinking of sending a radio back to New Guinea 
to have a plane pick me up and take me back to 
Nondugl to wait until transportation out of 
Manus was assured. 

What complicated things all the more was that 
everybody on Manus was worried about a vol- 
cano some twenty miles away. They had been 
watching it working up to an explosion, and if a 


real one came they figured the resulting tidal 
wave would come right across the island. In fact, 
they were making plans to evacuate the island. 
But I had no time to worry about volcanoes, for 
the MacGregors were feeling the heat pretty bad. 
Every few minutes I had to turn their cages this 
way and that, to catch any tiny stray breeze. 

When it finally came time to leave on July 5, 
the plane that was to carry us to Guam had been 
standing in the sun for several hours and was 
roasting hot inside. People could stand it, but 
not birds. Well, just to show how accommodat- 
ing people can be when you're really in trouble 
—the pilot took off, climbed up two or three 
miles until the plane was good and cool, and 
landed right in time for me to load and get going. 

Each stop had its own, and different, problems. 
At Guam, for instance, the Department of Agri- 
culture inspectors wouldn’t let me carry any fruit 
on to Wake and Honolulu to feed the birds. So I 
stayed up all night stuffing them, so they would 
be well-filled before we set out. The birds slept 
most of the trip, as they certainly should have 
after that feeding. I stayed awake and worried, 
but I didn’t need to, because Honolulu Zoo was 
only one brief stop away and there Director Paul 
Breese and a well-trained staff were expecting me, 
had plenty of food in readiness, and took over 
while I relaxed for the first time in weeks. 

I left four birds with Mr. Breese, as Sir Edward 
had promised him, and the rest of the trip home 
was an easy slide downhill. Mrs. Belle Benchley 
of the San Diego Zoo met the plane at Los An- 
geles and again a crew of experts took over, 
trucked the whole lot down to San Diego and 
rested them — and me -— for three days. Nine- 
teen specimens stayed in San Diego, nineteen 
more in St. Louis, nineteen more in Chicago, and 
on the night of July 14 we unloaded the remain- 
ing nineteen at New York International Airport 
where just about every member of the Zoological 
Park staff was waiting to get a look at them. 

In the spring of 1929 I had gone down to the 
pier at Gowanus Creek to meet Mr. Crandall’s 
boat when he came back from his New Guinea 
expedition. He was out at the airport to meet me 
on this summer night in 1953. I told everybody 
how glad I was to be back with all the birds alive 
and well, but I expect only Mr. Crandall really 


knew how deeply I meant it. 
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Risuonmlacied Bird 
of Paradise in 
adult plumage 


A GIFT WORTH 
WAITING FOR 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


General Curator Emeritus 


EORGE Scorr’s successful enterprise, engagingly recounted in this issue 
of Anima Kincpom, was the culmination of three years of planning 
and hoping. When E. G. Hallstrom (now Sir Edward), Chairman of 

the ‘Taronga Park Zoological Trust of Sydney, Australia, visited New York in 

1950, he brought to the American Museum of Natural History its first mounted 

specimen of the beautiful Ribbon-tailed Bird of Paradise, most recently discov- 

ered member of this fabulous family. During a luncheon in his honor at the 

Zoological Park, he promised that a gift of living Birds of Paradise would be 

sent us at the first opportunity. At that time there seemed to be no obstacle, for 

the aviaries at Taronga Park and those of Sir Edward’s private installations were 
teeming with birds, supplied from the collecting grounds near Sir Edward’s great 
agricultural experiment station at Nondugl in the mountains of northeastern 

New Guinea. However, governmental regulations, enacted for the laudable 

purpose of protecting the Australian poultry industry from possible introduction 

of epidemic diseases, soon barred the importation of further Birds of Paradise 
from New Guinea. Since there was no hope of replacement, shipment of birds 
already in Australia was obviously impossible. 

Since there is no established means for direct transportation from New Guinea 
to the United States, special arrangements had to be made. The infinite details 
of planning undertaken by Sir Edward, the efforts of Fred Shaw Mayer, well 
known as the leading collector of Birds of Paradise, to gather and hold the birds, 
and the skill and determination of George Scott have culminated in a result 
well beyond reasonable expectation. 

On July 14, 1953, the following Birds of Paradise, representing our share of 
the collection, arrived at the Idlewild Airport: 


NEW GUINEA COLLECTION 
Jury 14, 1953 


*2 Marcaret’s Biue Birp oF ParRADIsE, 
Paradisaea rudolphi margaritae Mayr & Gilliard 
Wahgi Valley, Central Highlands, 
eastern New Guinea 
** 3 Finscy’s Brrp oF Parapise, Paradisaea minor 
finschi Meyer 
Northeastern New Guinea 
1 Counr Satvapori’s Birp or Parapise, Para- 
disaea apoda salvadorii Mayr & Rand 
Eastern New Guinea 
*2 GoxpEN-WincED MAcNIFICENT Birp oF Para- 
pisE, Diphyllodes magnificus chrysopterus Elliott 
Japen Island and northern New Guinea 
GoLpEN-CROwWNED S1x-PLUMED Birp oF Para- 
pIsE, Parotia carolae chrysenia Stresemann 
Sepik Mountains, northern New Guinea 
Bioop’s Lonc-TarLep Birp oF ParapIsE, 
Epimachus meyeri bloodi Mayr & Gilliard 
Mt. Hagen, northeastern New Guinea 
Mayr’s GorceTrep Birp oF ParanisE, Astrapia 
stephaniae ducalis Mayr 
Herzog Mountains, eastern New Guinea 
MacGrecor’s Birp oF ParapisE, Cnemophilus 
macgregorii DeVis 
Mountains of southeastern New Guinea 


** 2 SrRESEMANN’s Kinc Brrp oF ParapisE, Cicin- 
nurus regius similis Stresemann 
Northern New Guinea from Ramu River to 
Humboldt Bay 
*** 1 Ripson-Tartep Birp oF ParapisE, Astrapia 
mayeri Stonor 
Mountains of north central New Guinea, in 
Hagen-Sepik District 
1 Macxror Pirra, Pitta erythrogaster macklotii 
Temminck 
W. Papuan Islands, W. & S. New Guinea, 
Cape York and N. Queensland 
* 1] New Guinea Barn Owt, Tyto tenebricosa 
arfaki (Schlegel) 


New Guinea 


* New to us. 
** New to United States. 
*** New to exhibition except in Australia. 


The great prize of the collection is the Rib- 
bon-tailed Bird of Paradise. Our specimen is 
in moult now, but the yard-long, white plumes 
that give it its name should begin to show by 
October 15, and by mid-winter should be full. 


Seventeen Birds of Paradise of ten forms, all 
named and listed — prosaic enough. But there is 
more to this naming than appears at first glance. 
For of the ten, nine were new to us and of the 
nine, only four had English names, which imme- 
diately brought up a weighty and controversial 
point. During recent years a trend has been de- 
veloped among naturalists writing for general 
consumption, toward the use of a common name 
for all forms of a species, regardless of how much 


they may differ from each other. Thus, yellow- 
plumed, orange-plumed and red-plumed _sub- 
species of Paradisaea apoda are all called Greater 
Birds of Paradise! Since the situation plainly 
called for consultation, we sought the collabora- 
tion of two members of the ornithological staff of 
the American Museum of Natural History — Mr. 
E. Thomas Gilliard, who is personally familiar 
with the Nondugl area, and Dr. Dean Amadon, 
an experienced systematist. Readily admitting 
the difficulties of our position as exhibitors (but 
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without prejudice to their general views!) they 
freely joined in the search for vernacular names. 
So that is how Margaret’s Blue Bird of Paradise 
(named for Mrs. Gilliard), the Golden-crowned 
Six-plumed, Blood’s Long-tailed, Mayr’s Gorget- 
ted and Stresemann’s King acquired their Eng- 
lish designations. Very often we have performed 
this service for birds of lesser stature and have 
done so without compunction. But Birds of 
Paradise are not to be so lightly treated. 


The Golden-winged Magnificent Bird 
of Paradise is as spectacular as its 
name would indicate. Our bird is in 
its full adult plumage. It is a form 
that we have never before exhibited. 


No one in the United States has pre 
viously exhibited MacGregor’s Bire 
of Paradise. Although it is not ir 
sight here, the bird has a curiou: 
brown crest atop its golden head 


Much could be written about all or any of 
these wonderful birds — the shimmering beauty 
of the Blue, the curious white flank feathering of 
the Golden-crowned Six-plumed, the brilliance 
of the scarlet, green and white of the little King, 
the mysteries, yet to unfold, of the bright orange 
MacGregor’s. But the story of the Ribbon-tail, 
from its beginning in 1939, is so filled with ro- 
mance as well as with the intricacies of nomen- 
clatural procedure that it outshines all the others. 


Still another form that is new to us 
is the Golden-crowned Six-plumed 
with its half-dozen tabbed ‘“‘wires.”’ 
Some were damaged in transit, but 
they will be replaced at the moulf. 


For some years, tales had been recounted of an 
unknown Bird of Paradise with long white tail 
feathers living in the Hagen Mountains of north- 
eastern New Guinea. A pair of these narrow 
white ribbons was finally secured by Fred Shaw 
Mayer and sent to C. R. Stonor at the British 
Museum (Natural History). On the strength of 
these two feathers, Stonor (1939) assigned the 
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name Astrapia mayeri to the new species. Later 
in the same year complete skins of three males 
were sent to the Australian Museum and fully 
described, with a colored plate, by J. R. Kinghorn 
(1939), under the name Taeniaparadisea mac- 
nicolli. Further confounding the issue, Ernst 
Mayr (1941) came to the reasonable conclusion 
that since only the male of the new bird had been 
collected, it must represent the cock of Astrapia 
feminina, a species described in 1922 from fe- 
males only, collected a few miles northwest of 
the Hagens. Soon afterward, however, true fe- 
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male Ribbon-tails markedly different from those 
of feminina were secured, thus invalidating 
Mayr’s designation. So, after fourteen stormy 
years, Stonor’s name Astrapia mayeri, since it 
ante-dates Kinghorn’s, stands for the Ribbon-tail 
and the missing male of feminina continues to 
defy detection in the remote fastnesses of the great 
Sepik Range. 

Somehow it seems suitable that the discovery 
of a species of such striking beauty should have 
resulted in turmoil. For this is no ordinary bird: 
its velvet-black plumage is variegated with iri- 
descent blue-green on head and throat and there 
is the usual burnished copper pectoral band com- 
mon to the genus. Features of variation are the 
large nasal feather tuft and a corresponding 
smaller one at the base of the lower mandible. 
But most curious of all are the two pointed, black- 
tipped white central tail feathers, very narrow 
and surprisingly stiff, reaching a maximum length 
of approximately thirty-six inches. It seems re- 
markable that a bird so striking could have re- 
mained so long unknown. 

Facilitated by a small landing field almost at 
the base of Mt. Hagen, the efforts of Fred Shaw 
Mayer and Capt. N. B. Blood, at that time sta- 
tion manager at Nondugl, to secure the Ribbon- 
tail alive soon resulted in a fine series at the Ta- 
ronga Park Zoo, at Sir Edward’s private aviary 
and at Nondugl. But George Scott’s two birds, 
one each for the Zoological Parks of Chicago and 
New York, are the first to be seen alive elsewhere. 

Since our first Birds of Paradise —three Greater 
cocks — were received in 1910, we have now ex- 
hibited thirty-seven of the approximately ninety 
recognized forms of the family Paradisaeidae. 
This superb addition stands to the credit of the 
kindly spirit of Sir Edward Hallstrom and the 
devotion of Head Keeper George Scott. 
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Margaret’s Blue Bird of Paradise is an imma- 
ture male, nof yet in the full glory of its 
electric blue and shining black plumage. The 
subspecies is new to the Bronx Zoo collection. 


HEN OUR FIRST HippopoTAMUS came to us 

on July 14, 1906, it never occurred to any- 
one that the events of his early days in the Zoo 
would be of interest almost half a century later — 
of special interest because the little animal was 
destined to set a world’s record for Hippopotamus 
longevity. 

We aim to be more aware of the potentialities 
of Peter the Second. If he does as well as his 
predecessor, sometime around the year 2000 the 
members of the Zoological Society will be inter- 
ested to look back at the album of baby pictures 
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on this and the next two pages, and to know that 
the by-then-patriarchal Pete was once a fat, al- 
ways hungry, always good-natured favorite of 
the Zoo. From time to time, although not always 
for publication in ANtmaL Kincpom, we intend 
to record his exploits and growth photographi- 
cally. Right at the moment we are trying to find 


a very young female Hippopotamus who will, 
through the years, share a compartment in the 
Elephant House with Peter the Second. Our 
former large Hippopotamus compartment is being 
remodelled to accommodate two animals. 
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A minor amount of wheedling by 
Keeper Richard Herdick induces 
Little Pete to go into the yard. 


By carefully maneuvering a ba 


of food, Pete can be posed an 
where. He is always ready fo ec 


One of Pete’s five meals a day 
is composed of milk and Pablum. 
And very little of it is wasted. 


A bath after the morning meal is 
not only pleasant — it is also a 
practical way of washing the face. 


Pete spends a great deal of his 
time in the pool, out of sight. 
It is his only really bad habit. 


If we have a baby Platypus, this is the way it should have looked about mid-September. This 
is Corry, the baby hatched by David Fleay’s pair in Australia, at the age of about 8'2 weeks. 


It Seems to be Good— 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 
Ay BABY .PLATYRUs 


By ROBERT M. McCLUNG 


HEN Davin FiEay brought three Platy- 

puses from Australia to the New York 

Zoological Park on April 25, 1947, the 
big question in everyone’s mind was, “Can Platy- 
puses be kept successfully in America?” ‘The 
only other living Platypus ever seen in America 
was a specimen brought to the Park in 1922, 
which survived for only 47 days. This time, how- 
ever, the Platypuses flourished, and the answer 
was an emphatic “Yes.” Although the smaller of 
the two females died of pneumonia in the fall 
of 1948, Cecil and Penelope have been with us 
for more than six years, during which time they 
have thrived under the watchful care of Platypus 
Keeper John Blair. 
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Once we found out that we could keep Platy- 
puses successfully, we wondered if Cecil and 
Penelope might breed. Only one Platypus had 
ever been bred and reared in captivity. After 
years of trying, experimenting and hoping, David 
Fleay had been successful in 1943 in breeding 
his pair, Jack and Jill, at the Healesville Sanc- 
tuary in Australia. Jill subsequently nested and 
raised a female youngster, Corry. 

Fleay had shown that it could be done. In 
19511? and again in 1952% we attempted to fol- 
low suite with Cecil and Penelope, but with no 


success. 


1 The Platypus — A Good Try. Lee S. Crandall, Animal King- 
dom, Nov.-Dec., 1951, p. 172. 

2 More Details on Cecil and Penelope. John Blair, Animal King- 
dom, Jan.-Feb., 1952, p. 23. 

3 No Platypus Eggs. Animal Kingdom, July-Aug., 1952, p. 134. 


Of course there were many problems. In Aus- 
tralia the Platypus breeding season extends from 
August through October, which is springtime in 
the southern hemisphere. We did not know 
whether our Platypuses would breed during these 
months or would reverse their seasons in the 
northern hemisphere and breed in our spring- 
time. From their schedule of molting, indications 
were that Cecil and Penelope had reversed their 
seasons. Instead of shedding their hair in Janu- 
ary and February, as they do in Australia, our 
pair customarily start to shed in August.t* We 
tried in both spring and autumn to breed Cecil 
and Penelope, but Penelope did not seem to be 
interested. 

This year we decided against another try, for 
there seemed to be little likelihood of success and 
another attempt would mean keeping the animals 
off exhibition again during the summer. On May 
8 we moved Cecil and Penelope into their sum- 
mer quarters in the out-of-doors Platypusary and 
began to exhibit them almost immediately. 

Then, on June 21, we got a surprise. At the 


end of Penelope’s exhibition period that day, 


4 Our Duckbills Moult by ‘‘American Time.’’ John P. Blair, 
Animal Kingdom, Sept.-Oct., 1952, p. 163. 


Keeper Blair noticed that she scratched vigor- 
ously at the partition between her pool and 
Cecil’s instead of returning immediately to her 
own burrows, as she customarily did. Blair re- 
moved the barrier between the two sections of 
the pool and the Platypuses immediately started 
courtship activities. Cecil seized seized Penelope’s 
tail and the two slowly swam in circles. Cecil al- 
ternated this behavior by preening and nuzzling 
Penelope, who seemed to be responsive. It was 
the first such activity that had ever been noted 
between the two. 

Courtship continued for three days. Actual 
mating was not observed, but from subsequent 
developments we suppose it took place in that 
period. On June 26 Penelope was given access 
to her clay bank, which had not been open to her 
before, and she promptly began digging in it 
that night. Beginning June 28 dried Eucalyptus 
leaves, obtained from the New York Botanical 


Somewhere in the mound of earth that is part 
of our out-of-doors Platypusary, Penelope has 
her nesting burrow. We will not know details 
until the mound is opened at cold weather time. 
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Garden, were placed in her pool daily for use in 
nest-building. 

The situation looked promising, to say the 
least, and everyone concerned began to read and 
reread “We Breed the Platypus,” David Fleay’s 
excellent account of his Jill’s successful breeding 
activities in 1943. Penelope, however, was blithely 
unaware of our intense interest. She dug in the 
clay bank nightly, ate heartily and ignored the 
Eucalyptus leaves. Cecil, meanwhile, had been 
separated from her on June 27 because she 
showed signs of disturbance at his presence and 
also because we wanted to check on her food 
consumption. He has been in isolation ever 
since except on the night of July 2 when we de- 
cided to provide another opportunity for mating 
if it had not actually occurred before. 

By July 6 it had been 16 days since the be- 
ginning of courtship and Penelope had shown no 
interest in building a nest. Night after night she 
ignored the Eucalyptus leaves and our hopes be- 
gan to wane. Then on the night of July 6, all 
the leaves were taken — approximately 40 of 
them. On the night of July 7 we put a double 
portion of leaves in her tank. These in turn were 
gone the next morning. On July 8, all of our 
remaining stock of dried Eucalyptus leaves went 
into her pool, as well as some dried grass, dried 
maple leaves and a few fresh Eucalyptus leaves 
which we had secured that day. The next morn- 
ing, except for the grass and fresh leaves, this 
material was taken, too. Undoubtedly, Penelope 
was building an underground leaf-padded nest, 
and from the amount of leaves taken, it was a 


bulky one. 


As long as things were going so well, we were 
willing to provide leaves and another pile of them 
was supplied on the evening of July 9. But the 
next morning they were untouched, and so was 
Penelope’s food. She had not been out in her 
pool at all. Had she retired to lay and incubate 
eggs? Her behavior certainly paralleled that of 
Mr. Fleay’s Platypus and indicated that she had. 

For 7 days and 6 nights — from July 9 to 15 — 
there was no sign of Penelope in her pool. Night 
after night went by, and she remained some- 
where inside the clay bank. We hoped she was 
curled up around one, two, or possibly three 
round eggs, in her nest. The press, which loves 
stories about romance, babies and animals, had a 
field day with this story, which combined all 
three, with an added element of mystery. Day 
after day the papers popped the Platypus ques- 
tions with interest and vigor in such picturesque 
headlines as: 

“Zoo Wonders; Is Penelope Mother?” 

“Is There Or Is There Ain’t A New Platypus 
at Bronx Zoo?” 

“Penelope Yields To Cecil’s Charms” 

“Platypus Blessed Event Indicated” 

So far, Penelope had paralleled Jill’s 1943 ac- 
tivities very closely, except that she had taken 3 
days to complete a nest, while Jill built hers in 
24 hours. That, however, could be explained by 
the limited daily supply of Eucalyptus leaves we 
had been able to give her. The question was — 
would Penelope continue to parallel Jill’s activi- 
ties? The chart below gives a comparative sum- 
mary of the behavior of both Jill and Penelope, 


up to the time this is written. 


JILL 
(Data taken from “We Breed the Platypus” 
by David Fleay) 


PENELOPE 


Mating 

September, 1943. Courtship observed several times from 
mid-September on. 

Oct. 11. First true act of mating observed at 3:30 P.M. 
during heavy rainstorm. 


Mating 

June 21, 1953. Penelope and Cecil observed in court- 
ship after 3:00 P.M. during heavy rain. Courtship be- 
havior continued for 3 days. 


Male Separated on October 18 
Jill feeding ravenously. No interest shown in nest- 


building. 


Male Separated on June 27 

(Cecil put with Penelope again for 1 night, on July 2). 
Penelope eating more than usual, June 28 to 30. No 
interest shown in nest-building. 


Nest-Building 
Oct. 23. Jill took dried Eucalyptus leaves from pool into 


her clay bank, for nest. Started leaf-gathering at 3:30 
P.M. Finished that night. 


Nest-building 
July 6, 7 & 8. On each of these nights share 3 took 
all the dried Eucalyptus leaves into her clay bank. 
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Days Since 
y Retirement” Start oF IncuBATION 
1-6 Oct. 25-30. Jill retired into her clay bank at | July 9-14. Penelope retired into her clay bank, 
7:00 P.M. for incubation period. She did not | presumably for incubation. Did not reappear in 
reappear in her pool until Oct. 31. her pool until night of July 15. 
7 Oct. 31. Out briefly in early morning. No food | July 15. Penelope was definitely out tonight, 
eaten. Animal not seen. although she was not seen. Eight crayfish eaten. 
8 Nov. 1. Observed from 2-2:30 P.M. Fur- | July 16. Out during the night. Ate 17 crayfish. 
preening and scratching at mammary area. 
9 Nov. 2. Not seen out. July 17. Seen in pool at 8:30 P.M. No preen- 
ing observed. Ate 20 crayfish, no worms. 
10 Nov. 3. Out between 1:00 A.M. and dawn. | July 18. Out during the night. Not observed. 
Not seen. Extremely little evidence of feeding. | Ate 21 crayfish. 
11 July 19. Seen in pool at 8:00 P.M. Ate 30 
crayfish. 
12 July 20. Out at night but not seen. Ate 22 
crayfish, no worms. 
13. Nov. 6. Out between 11-11:45 A.M. Exercis- | July 21. Seen in pool at 8:30 P.M. Ate 16 
ing a great deal. Ate a few small crayfish and | crayfish, no worms. 
earthworms. 
14 Nov. 7. Seen out from 5 to 5:45 P.M. Swim- | July 22. Out at night. Ate about 20 crayfish. 
ming, feeding and scratching mammary area. 
15 July 23. Out at night. Ate 49 crayfish —a 
marked increase. 

16-21 Nov. 9-14. Out daily in late afternoon and | July 24-29, Out each night. Eating much more 
early evening. Feeding vigorously. than before — 40-50 crayfish nightly, plus some 

worms, frogs, and coddled eggs. 

22 - 32 Nov. 15-25. Out daily, usually during daylight | July 30- Aug. 9. Out nightly, feeding raven- 
hours, feeding very vigorously. ously, much more than usual amount. Not out 

during day. 

33 - 34 Nov. 26 & 27. Out daily, feeding vigorously. Aug. 10 & 11. Penelope did not come out at 
all these 2 nights. We do not know why. We 
opened the 2nd entrance to her clay bank 
from the wooden sleeping tunnel, and removed 
her earth plug at the entrance she had been 
using. 

a3 252 Nov. 28- Dec. 18. Still eating voraciously. Be- | Aug. 12-24. Out nightly, eating heavily. Sam- 
coming more nocturnal in feeding activities, | ple daily meal: 
coming out at 7:00 or 8:00 P.M. A typical 60 crayfish 
daily meal: 1% Ib. earthworms 

400 worms 1 frog 
338 grubs coddled egg 
38 crayfish Doing some digging. Freshly dug earth in wood- 
Total weight: 1% lb. en sleeping tunnels. Now using alternate en- 
Doing some digging indicative of changes in | trance to clay bank part of the time. 
nesting burrow. 

56-70 | Dec. 19-Jan. 2, 1944. Noticeable falling off | (Nothing exceptional to report up to time of 
of appetite. Using new entrance to nesting- | going to press. Penelope eating heavily; no loss 
burrow. of appetite) 

71 Jan. 3. Nesting burrow opened. Baby Platypus 
found, 9” long, eyes closed, entirely helpless. 
Short, satiny fur. Baby about 8% weeks old. 

93 Jan. 26. Second inspection of youngster. Eyes 
newly opened; 11” in length. 

116 Feb. 18. Fourth inspection. Baby now 15 
weeks old, measuring 13%” in length. 

124 Feb. 26. Young Platypus left its underground 


* For purposes of 
Oct. 


tad 


home for first time, for outing in pool. Ate 
adult food. Weight: 1 Ib. 


25 for Jill — she was last seen at 7:00 P.M. that day. 


comparison, I have arbitrarily counted the day of retirement as the first day. Thus: 


9 for Penelope — she was busy building a nest during the night of July 8, 


presumably retired in the early morning of July 9. 
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The actions of the two animals parallel quite 
closely except for a few details. Jill was markedly 
more diurnal in her activities than Penelope has 
been. This could be explained by the difference 
in temperament of the animals, Jill evidently 
being calmer and less nervous than Penelope 
ever was. Jill was accustomed to daylight activity, 
while Penelope has been largely nocturnal except 
when brought out during the day for exhibition 
purposes. We still ask ourselves — why did Pene- 
lope not come into her pool or feed on the nights 
of August 10 and 11? We have no sure answer 


for that question. It is possible, but not likely, 


that because of a temporary cave-in of part of her 
burrow, or the lodging of some obstacle in the en- 


Early in November our supposed 
baby will be 15 weeks old and it 
should look like this picture of 
Corry just before she came out. 
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If Penelope were as tame as Mr. Fleay’s Jill 
— shown here nuzzling grubs from his hand — 
we might take the chance of opening her nest. 


trance, she might not have been able to come out 
for two nights. Another possibility is that she 
had been rearranging her underground tunnels, 
and wanted a new entrance to the clay bank. We 
do know that as soon as we removed her clay 
plug at the old entrance, and made an alternate 
entrance available to her, she came out. 

The sum of Penelope’s actions leads us to the 
conclusion that she probably has a baby or babies 
in her underground nest, and we believe that it 
or they hatched about July 16, the last day of 
the important week during which Penelope re- 
mained underground and did not come out at all. 

Mr. Fleay’s baby Platypus, “Corry,” did not 
come out of the nest voluntarily until she was 
four months old. Fleay, however, notes that he 
has found wandering young Platypuses in the 
wild which were obviously younger than four 
months. Ours, then, might be expected to emerge 
any time from late October to mid-November. 

When the weather turns too cold to keep the 
Platypuses outdoors, we move them to winter 
quarters in the cellar of the Bird House. During 
the past six years we have brought them in as 
early as October 9 and as late as November 1, 
depending on the weather. If no baby Platypuses 
have appeared by cold weather time this fall, we 
will dig into the clay bank carefully until we 
find the nest. If there are young Platypuses, they 
should be old enough by that time to stand the 
shift to winter quarters and eat the same food 
that the adult Platypuses eat. 
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but only two of the Grevy species—have 


been born in the Zoo. This one arrived on August 15. 


Many Zebras— 


Photographs by SAM DUNTON 
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IN THE ZOO 


ie FACES 


This is ‘“‘Ugly,”” a Mantled Howler Monkey 
brought to us from Ecuador in 1950 as a baby 
and only now placed on exhibition in the Small 
Mammal House. It is a magnificent specimen. 


Two females of the Spotted Cuscus were 
brought to us from New Guinea by George 
Scott when he returned with Birds of Paradise. 
Females are grizzled; only males are spotted. 


Born by Caesarian section early in June, a young Sika Deer fawn was hand-reared by Mrs. 
Helen Martini in our Animal Nursery, where it developed a great liking for people. Now it has 
taken up residence in the Children’s Zoo and, under the name of “‘Faline,” is a general favorite. 


— 


On August 17 we received a pair of Fennecs, delicate and long-eared little foxes of the 


North African desert country. Trusting yet shy, they will come forward quietly to sniff a visitor’s 


finger, but any sudden motion or alarming sound will send them away in a flurry of alarm. 


Like all the Saki Monkeys, the White-headed is 
rare in zoological collections. This one came 
to us from Dutch Guiana in July, having been 
hand-reared in the bush by Mrs. Emy Cordier. 


Another rare Saki Monkey is the Red-backed 
of the American tropics. The Sakis seem to be 
uncommon even in the wild, and are delicate 
in captivity. They feed on insects and fruits. 


1 a erent Lannea <p> 


Billy Johnson, an enthusiastic young naturalist, 
points to the exact spot among the blueberries 


where he picked up the ancient Box Turtle. 
Photo by Ira Rosenberg, New York Herald Tribune 


LETTER received last June from Mr. Wil- 


liam R. Johnson of West Kingston, Rhode | 


Island, was part of the routine general 
correspondence that regularly pours into the Zoo. 
Mr. Johnson’s son, Billy, had found a Box Turtle 
on his grandfather's farm near Hope Valley, 
Rhode Island, and he wanted to know if we 
would like to have it for the Zoo’s collection. 
Actually we need Box Turtles about as badly as 
we need young Robins to rear. But this was no 
ordinary Box Turtle and we said that we would 
like to see it. 

Billy's Box Turtle differed from the usual run 
of these turtles in having two sets of initials and 
dates, EBK 1844 and GVB July 22, 1860, carved 
on its shell. While forgeries of this sort are too 
frequent to excite herpetologists interested in the 
ages of turtles, there are some apparently authen- 
tic cases of old dates marked on turtles. Thus all 
possibilities must be investigated and we-wanted 
to see this one so that we could, if necessary, re- 
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Young 
billy Johnson 
Old Box Turtle 


By JAMES A. OLIVER 


cord it as another fraud — the work of some joker. 

When the turtle arrived and I removed it from 
its neat, newly made, wooden shipping box, I 
began to lose some of my skepticism. The turtle 
was an unusually large male Common Box 
Turtle, Terrapene carolina carolina (Linnaeus) 
and he was definitely an old turtle — the oldest I 
had ever seen. The upper shell was considerably 
worn, so much so that the horny layer of shell 
over the underlying bony structure had been al- 
most eroded away in many spots, revealing the 
pitted gray bone beneath. The turtle’s body had 
outgrown the shell, making it impossible for him 
to completely close up the “box.” 

The style of the initials and dates was sugges- 
tive of antiquity, particularly the 4s in 1844. 
These figures had unusually long ascending and 
descending strokes with the upper ends on notice- 
ably different levels — distinctly different from 
the way we make 4s today. In addition, the J in 
July was peculiarly slanted, a kind of script J that 
suggested another era. All of these details sug- 
gested that this turtle might be authentic. Cer- 
tainly it warranted further investigation! 

In our efforts to verify the age of this turtle we 
took it to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory to be studied by John T. Nichols, Curator 


And this is the plastron, worn smooth but with 
the carving still quite legible, of the old turtle. 
It looks as old as it is seemingly proved to be. 


Emeritus of Fishes but an outstanding authority 
on Box Turtles, and sent the turtle to the Uni- 
versity of Florida to be examined by Dr. Archie F. 
Carr, one of the foremost turtle experts. Both 
Mr. Nichols and Dr. Carr agreed that the turtle 
had a high probability of being as old as the 
earlier date might indicate. "Dr. Carr summarized 
his opinion by stating, “All in all I think this 
comes as close to being a good hundred-year old 
Box Turtle as any of us will ever see.” 

So much for the evidence from the turtle itself. 
Next we tried to get some information relating 
to the identity of the initials on the turtle’s 
shell. Staff Photographer Dunton had taken some 
excellent photographs of the turtle and our Cura- 
tor of Publications sent out stories and photo- 
graphs to the New York and Rhode Island 
newspapers, asking for help from anyone who 
might know of E B K and G V B in Rhode Island 
a hundred or more years ago. I wrote to Mr. 
Laurence Kenyon, town clerk of Hopkinton, 
Rhode Island, where the records for Hope Valley 
were kept, hoping that his tax rolls or land rec- 
ords would yield helpful information. 

Mr. John Rogers, a reporter for the New York 
Herald Tribune, received our press release and 
found the story an interesting one to run down. 


He proposed that we go up to Rhode Island and 


Samuel Reynolds, 85 years old, was encoun- 
tered by chance in the cemetery aft Wyoming, 


R. 1. He knew the grave of Edward B. Kenyon. 
Photo by Ira Rosenberg, New York Herald Tribune 


get whatever information we could. This we did, 
stopping first in Hopkinton to interview Mr. 
Kenyon and see what his records would reveal, 
thence to the spot where Billy Johnson found the 
turtle, and finally to the Woodriver Cemetery on 
Nooseneck Road in Wyoming, Rhode Island, 
where we finally stopped in late afternoon beside 
a simple headstone marked E B K. Many people 
interrupted their regular activities to help us 
search for the information that would make our 
turtle an authentic centenarian, They ranged 
from a boy of five to an old man of 85. It was the 
aged Samuel Reynolds who led us to the key 
clue — the grave of Edward Barber Kenyon, 
1825-1900, who lived but half a mile from where 
the turtle was found and whose uncle owned the 
farm where it was found. ‘Thus Billy Johnson’s 
turtle seems authentically old beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt. 

The date of 1844 would make the turtle 109 
years old in 1953. However, the position of the 
initials and dates indicates that they were not 
carved on the turtle until it had attained full shell 
growth. On the basis of studies made on wild 
Box Turtles, a period of approximately twenty 
years is required to reach full shell size. There- 
fore this turtle must have a minimum age of 129 
years and, insofar as we have any records, it is 
the oldest animal of any kind now alive in the 
United States. 

The span of years based on the date 1844 alone 
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E.B.K.—the same initials on a simple headstone 
and on the plastron of the old turtle. E.B.K. 
would have been 19 when he carved the date. 


Photo by Ira Rosenberg, New York Herald Tribune 


places this turtle among the oldest Box Turtles 
recorded. During the twenties and thirties three 
of these turtles were found in Connecticut with 
dates that would give them a known span of 110, 
111 and 118 years respectively — if the dates were 
authentic. Only the dates were found on the 
shells and no effort to verify their authenticity is 
reported; probably it was not possible to obtain 
any additional information. These life spans are 
known to be exceeded only by the large land 
tortoises of the genus Testudo. In ANIMAL 
Kincpom for May-June, 1953, it was noted that 
ages of 152 and 177 years have been accredited 
for two of these giant turtles—the greatest 
longevity known for any vertebrate animal. 

Billy Johnson’s Hope Valley turtle, having 
travelled from the blueberry fields of Rhode 
Island to metropolitan New York, to Florida and 
thence back to New York by plane, can settle 
down again to the leisurely life. He will be com- 
fortably housed in the newly remodeled Reptile 
House, where he will receive watchful care and 
attention to his daily needs. Removed from the 
dangers that all-too-frequently cut short the lives 
of wild creatures he can grow to a ripe old age 
of ? years. 


~ News from the Conservation Foundation 


Windsor Meeting 


At the international gathering at Windsor, 
England, this summer, addressed by President 
Fairfield Osborn on population growth and the 
future of resources, it was the consensus of those 
in attendance that the conservation of resources 
by mounting populations in the present century 
constitutes the most significant problem in the 
world today. Among those attending the confer- 
ence were Professor A. V. Hill (President, British 
Association for the Advancement of Science), Sir 
Harold Hartley (President of the World Power 
Conference), Sir Walter Moberly (Principal of 
St. Catherine’s), Sir Charles Darwin and Sir 
Bernard Keen (Director, East African Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Research Organization ). 


The Limits of the Earth 

Little, Brown & Co. is publishing Fairfield 
Osborn’s new book “The Limits of the Earth,” 
on October 9. This book explores further and 
presents new light on the “eternal equation”: the 
pressure of expanding populations on natural 
resources and human welfare throughout the 
planet. 


Publication of Research Data 


The first three books containing the results of 
recently completed Foundation research programs 
will be published this fall by Ronald Press, as 
follows: 

Ocroser — Conservation Law and Administra- 
tion: A case study of law and resource use in 
Pennsylvania. 

By William F. Schulz, Jr., Pittsburgh School 

of Law. 

Novemser 15 — Wildlife in Alaska: An Ecologi- 
cal Reconaissance. 


By Starker Leopold and Frank F. Darling. 


Novemser 15 — Vegetation and Watershed Man- 
agement: An Appraisal of Vegetation Manage- 
ment in relation to Water Supply, Flood Con- 
trol and Soil Erosion. 

By E. A. Colman. 
Two further publications of Foundation re- 
search results will appear in January and May of 

1954. 


Mid-Century Resources Conference 


Lewis Douglas, our former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the forthcoming Mid-Century Conference on Re- 
sources for the Future to be held in Washington, 
D. C., under sponsorship of the Ford Foundation, 
December 2 and 3. Officers of the Conservation 
Foundation have participated in preliminary plan- 
ning and preparation of panel papers. Samuel H. 
Ordway, Jr., is Counsel to the Conference. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has assured his Administration’s 
support of the Conference by instructing Federal 
Departments and Agencies to assist in the prepara- 
tory work. 


Controversial Item 


Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., Vice-president of the 
Foundation, is publishing in November a short 
essay entitled “Resources and the American 
Dream — Including a Theory of the Limit of 
Growth.” This essay contends that economic and 
industrial expansion places more serious pressure 
on natural resources than population growth, and 
that continuing consumption of raw materials in 
excess of reproduction can destroy the American 
dream of ever higher levels of living. Since the 
theme of this essay is based upon an individual 
opinion, not generally shared by the staff of the 
Foundation, the book will not be a Foundation 
publication. 


os 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Another Mountain Tapir 
Comes from Colombia 


When our first Mountain, or Woolly, ‘Tapir ar- 
rived from the Ecuadorian Andes on November 
26, 1950, its arrival was extremely exciting zoo- 
logical news, for no Mountain Tapir (Tapirus 
roulini) had ever before been exhibited alive — 
and, indeed, for a long time zoologists had not 
been sure that it existed. 

On June 19, 1952, we received another speci- 
men, this time a young male. The first one subse- 
quently died of tuberculosis, on December 8, 
1952, and the young male, which never showed a 
liking for any of the many foods that had been 
accepted readily by the female, died on Novem- 
ber 2, 1952. 

Now we are trying again with some strong 
hope of being able to keep and exhibit this rarest 
of all the tapirs. A young female, probably about 
six months old because it still shows traces of its 
baby stripes, came from the village of Popayan 
in Colombia on September 4. It is on exhibition 
in the Antelope House. 


Staff Members at Conferences 
Here and Abroad 


Their special professional interests have taken 
several staff members across the United States 
and into Europe this summer. Director John 
Tee-Van returned at the end of September after 
six weeks visiting European Zoos and exchang- 
ing ideas with Zoo directors abroad. 

Curator-Aquarist Christopher W. Coates of 
the Aquarium and General Curator Emeritus 
Lee S. Crandall attended the meeting of the 
American Association of Zoological Parks and 
Aquariums in Denver in September, and after- 
ward Mr. Coates joined in the meeting of the 
eastern section of the American Fisheries Asso- 
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ciation at Breton Woods, N. H. 

Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli, the Aquarium Pathologist, 
took part in an important symposium on diseases 
of North American fish at Milwaukee and, with 
Dr. James Westman, presented a paper at the 
Breton Woods conference. 

Dr. Myron Gordon, the Aquarium’s Geneticist, 
attended the International Congress of Zoologists 
at Copenhagen in August, presenting a paper on 
the inheritance of cancer in fishes. Later he was 
chairman of the section on sex determination at 
the Ninth International Congress on Genetics 
at Bellagio, Italy. 

Staff Photographer Sam Dunton showed two 
of the Society’s motion pictures and gave a paper 
on Cinematography of Fishes and Reptiles at the 
meeting of the Biological Photographic Associa- 
tion in Los Angeles. One of his pictures, of a 
Tiger Swallowtail caterpillar, won first prize in 
a photographic contest among members of the 
group, and another, of a Parasol Ant, received 
honorable mention. 


New Casting Pool Is Open to 
Fishermen and Casters 

The new casting pool near the Bronxdale Gate 
of the Zoo was opened for actual fishing on Sep- 
tember 12, having been stocked with 5,000 sun- 
fish and about 40 catfish and carp from ponds 
in the Park. 

Only anglers under the age of 16 are allowed 
to catch fish, and they must use barbless hooks. 
Older persons may use the 90 x 190-foot pool 
for precision casting practice with hookless plugs 
or flies. Fishing by youngsters is free, but prac- 
tice casting will be charged for at the rate of 
25 cents a half hour. 

The pool will be open every day except Thurs- 
day during normal Zoo hours, until cold weather. 
Designed by the New York City Department of 


, 


Parks, built by the State Conservation Depart- 
ment and operated by the Zoological Society, it 
will be under the charge of Curator-Aquarist 
Coates. 


ZOOLOGICAL PARK MISCELLANY 


The prolonged heat wave in late August and 
early September had surprisingly few ill effects 
on the animal collection, although Park trees, 
grass and shrubs suffered severely. The most 
notable effect of the high heat was the increased 
appetite of the crocodilians in temporary quarters 
in the Aquatic Bird House annex. This structure 
is glass-roofed and the heat was intense, but the 
Alligators, Crocodiles and Caimans luxuriated in 
it. They ate fully 25 per cent. more than their 
normal rations during the hot spell and at times 
were a menace to their keeper, for in their 
eagerness for food they rushed forward and 
snapped at his feet whenever he appeared. . . . 
Incorporating a section of lead pipe dug up at 
Pompeii and brought back by a soldier, a new 
drinking fountain was installed on the west side 
of the Fountain Circle on September 24. . . . Sev- 
eral of the newly-arrived Birds of Paradise have 
already begun courtship displays. ‘They are most 
likely to display on dull, cloudy days. ... A 
White-handed Gibbon was born to the pair in 
the Great Apes House in August and for some 


weeks may be seen clinging to its mother. . . . 
Some months ago we placed an order for a young 
female Hippopotamus as a companion for our 
Little Pete. She arrived on approval on Sep- 
tember 9, but turned out to be several times larger 
than Peter the Second. Consequently she was 
returned to the importer, who is currently look- 
ing for a real baby Hippo of about 300 pounds’ 
weight. . . . Four South American Poison Frogs, 
Dendrobates auratus, have been received from — 
of all places — Hawaii. Native to lower Central 
America and extreme northwestern South Amer- 
ica, they were introduced in Hawaii some years 
ago to prey on insect pests. Now they are well 
established and are reproducing in Oahu. Since 
Hawaii is an American Territory, it is easier and 
quicker to obtain them from Hawaii than from 
Central America. Our four specimens were sent 
to the Reptile Department by Paul Breese, Direc- 
tor of the Honolulu Zoo. . . . Fall opening of 
the Reptile House, closed during the summer be- 
cause of complete remodelling of the interior, 
has been delayed by prolonged strikes of concrete 
truckmen during the summer. . . . Early in Sep- 
tember Dr. John V. Quaranta, our Research As- 
sociate in Animal Behavior, and Julian Melhado 
of Western College brought to a close their sum- 
mer work on maze learning and the influence of 
color on the social behavior of ducklings, and 
the color vision of Garter Snakes and Water 


The four Little Women—baby Chimpanzees—have had a lively summer out of doors af the Great 
Apes House. The metal slide was no fun on hot days, but they found other amusements. 
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Snakes. Dr. Quaranta will continue the snake 
project during the winter. . . . On the death of 
our only Bald Eagle on August 22, it had made 
our best eagle longevity record. Hatched early 
in 1930 on Little St. Simon’s Island, Ga., and 
received here on September 2, 1931, it was the 
subject of Mr. Crandall’s paper, “Notes on 
Plumage Changes in the Bald Eagle,” published 
in Zoologica in 1941. Photographs showed com- 
plete sets of shed tail feathers of seven consecu- 
tive years and established the age at which the 
species acquires its adult plumage. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


HOW ANIMALS MOVE. By James Gray. xii + 114 pp., 
15 photographic pls. and 52 figs., New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1953. $3.00. 


One of the important characteristics of animal life as 
compared with plants is the ability to move about ac- 
tively from place to place. This movement is accom- 
plished by different means in different groups of animals 
and involves many different organs of locomotion. Thus 
some swim, some walk or run, some crawl or creep, some 
hop, some glide or fly. What organs enable animals to 
do these things? Do all those that swim have the same 
or similar organs? Have different animals developed 
different methods of swimming? How do animals move? 

Professor James Gray of Cambridge University has 
spent a fruitful lifetime finding the answer to these and 
many other questions on animal locomotion. This at- 
tractive little book is the result and gives a clear, concise 
summary of information on the mechanics of animal 
movement — and presents this information in easily un- 
* derstood terms. This last point represents a considerable 
accomplishment in itself because of the complexity of 
the mechanical problems involved in an analysis of these 
movements. Professor Gray has attained a large measure 
of success in presenting a full account of these matters, 
as well as in stressing the beauty of form and structure 


which give grace to virtually every type of locomotion. 
— J. A. Oliver. 


THE CARE AND TRAINING OF HOME CAGE BIRDS. 
By Bernard Poe. Pp. 120, 12 pp. of illustrations and 3 diagrams, 
in black and white. G, P. Putnam’s Soms, New York, 1953. $2.50. © 


As stated by the publishers, Bernard Poe is the 
pseudonym of “a well-known authority on bird lore. . . 
who is a professor of zoology at an American university.” — 
The text bears out the statement well, for on technical — 
points such as the reproductive, digestive, respiratory 
and circulatory systems of birds, it has been carefully 
and accurately done. On matters of direct and practical 
interest to bird keepers, the book is on a distinctly lower 
level. Either Bernard Poe’s sources were not the best or 
his interpretations were not always well thought out, for 


the material is so uneven that the book is not completely 
useful)—1..S.G, 


TIGER. The Story of a Swallowtail Butterfly. By Robert M. 
McClung. 46 pp., many illustrations, half in color. William 
Morrow & Co., New York, 1953. $2.00. 


There is an impressive number of children’s books 
concerning the life of this or that mammal or bird, few 
informative and even fewer accurate. For this reason 
Tiger, The Story of a Swallowtail Butterfly, is a very 
welcome addition to any small child’s library, filling an 
otherwise vacant space both in the library and the 
child’s mind. It is the story of the life of one of our 
most beautiful and common butterflies, which every 
child sees but few know, accurately illustrated by the 
author both in black-and-white and in color. 

Adults who must read to the four- or five-year-old 
child will welcome this book, as they have Mr. Mc- 
Clung’s former books, for its attractiveness and well- 
written style. Older children will enjoy it for the same 
reasons but also because Tiger will reveal a new world 


to them. — H.F. 


ZOO BABIES. By William Bridges. Illus. 56 photographs in 
black and white, pp. 95. William Morrow & Co., New York, 
1953. $2.50. 


The large type in which this attractive little book is 
printed, as well as the title, indicate a presumed major 
interest for children. Actually, an optimum age level 
would be difficult to determine, for while the style is 
simple, the subject matter will interest anyone with 
even a glimmer of feeling for animals. The stories are 
well told, factual accounts of happenings in the New 
York Zoological Park, usually, although not always, 
relating to animal “babies.” — L.S.C. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between July 1 and August 31, 1953) 


Contributing 


Mrs. J. Burr Bartram 
Mrs. Robert C. Booth 
Kershaw Burbank 

Alan Devoe 

Mrs. Augustus S. Knight 
Mrs. Fred Martini 
Richard S. Maynard 
Miss Ellen Ordway 
Howard Caswell Smith 


Annual 


Robert Baum 


Robert A. Snyder 
Charles J. Symington 
William L. Welch, Jr. 


Douglas W. Anderson 
Mrs. F. E. Brooks 


Mrs. George E. Dyke 
Miss Roberta Everett 


Richard B. Glasser 
James W. Holler 
Herman LeRoy Jones 
Warren Kanin 
Hyman Koron 

John T. Langan 
Richard Milner 
Edward J. Petersen 
William Schwartz 
Miss Betsy van Allen 


Dr. Robert J. Fletcher 
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WHERE ARE YOU? 


EVERY FALL WE LOSE TRACK of some of our friends because they 
move — and don’t let us know about it. This very copy of 
ANIMAL KINGDOM may have been toted around for weeks 
before it reached you. Some numbers of this issue will never 
get to the people for whom they were intended. 

Will you please check the address on the envelope in which 
this magazine came? If it is not correct — if the magazine has 
had to be forwarded — will you be so good as to give us your 


proper location? Thank you a lot. 


MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
New York Zoological Society 
30 East 40th Street 

New York 16, New York 


MY CORRECT ADDRESS FOR 1953-54 IS: 


Name 
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